ROSANNA

what he was about, before he suffered himself to begin falling
desperately in love with this Rose or Rosamond Gray, or any
Irishwoman whatsoever, who, having been bred in a mud-
walled cabin, could never be expected to turn out at the long
run equal to a true-born Englishwoman, bred in a slated
house.'

Stafford's notions had been so much enlarged by his
travel, that he could not avoid smiling at some passages in
his mother's epistle ; yet he so far agreed with her in opinion
as to think it prudent not to begin falling desperately in
love with any woman, whether Irish or English, till he was
thoroughly acquainted with her temper and disposition. He
therefore prudently forbore, that is to say, as much as he could
forbear, to show any signs of his attachment to Rose, till he
had full opportunity of forming a decisive judgment of her
character.

This he had now in his power. He saw that his master
was struck with the fair Rosamond's charms ; and he knew
that Sir Hyacinth would pursue his rJtirpose with no common
perseverance. His heart beat with joy, when the card which
brought her refusal arrived. He read it over and over again ;
and at last put it into his bosom, close to his heart. ' Rose is
a good daughter,7 said he to himself; 'and that is a sign that
she will make a good wife. She is too innocent to see or
suspect that master has taken a fancy to her, but she is right
to do as her prudent, affectionate father advises. I never
loved that farmer Gray so well, in all my whole life, as at this
instant.3

Stafford was interrupted in his reverie by his master, who,
in an angry voice, called for him to inquire why he had not,
according to his orders, served out some oats for his horses
the preceding day. The truth was, that anxiety about Rose
and the ball had made him totally forget the oats. Stafford
coloured a good deal, confessed that he had done very wrong
to forget the oats, but that he would go to the granary im-
mediately, and serve them out to the groom. Perhaps
Stafford's usual exactness might have rendered his omission
pardonable to any less irritable and peremptory master than
Sir H. O'Brien.

When Sterne once heard a master severely reprimanding a
servant for some trifling fault, he said to the gentleman, < My
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